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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 
CHAPTER THE TENTH.—( Continued). 


A glance back at Elizabeth. Court of James resumed. 
Its gross habits. Letter of Sir John Harrington 
respecting them. James's drunkenness. Anecdote of 
his good-nature. Story of the Pig. Testimonies of 

‘ Welldon, Sully, and Roger Coke. Curious omission 
in the invective of Churchill the poet. Welldon’s por- 
trait of James. Buckingham, the favourite. Fright- 

ful story of Somerset. Masques. Banquetting House. 

Miss Jones and Ben Jonson. 

BrrorE we continue our remarks on the court of 
James the First, we must look back a moment at 
that of Elizabeth, to say, that owing to our hastily 
consulting a wrong map, we have made some trivial 
errors respecting the site of the Tilting-yard, &c., 
which will be rectified when this Supplement is col- 
jected into volumes. We should also have observed, 
that Tallis, Bird, and others, gave dignity to the ser- 
vice of Elizabeth’s chapel at Whitehall, by their 
noble psalmody and organ-playing. Her Majesty, 
one day, not in quite so appropriate a strain, looked 
out of her closet in the chapel, and lectured a bishop, 
out loud, for talking indiscreetly of people’s age and 
dress ina sermon! We quote the anecdote from 
memory, but believe we are correct. 

The Court of James the First was a great falling- 
off from that of Elizabeth, in point of decency. It 
was Sir Toby, keeping house after the death of 
Olivia; or a fox-hunting squire succeeding to the 
estate of some courtly dame, and mingling low-life 
with high. The open habit of drinking to intoxica- 
tion, so long the disgrace of England, seems first to 
have come up in this reign ; yet James, who indulged 
in it, was remarkable for his edicts against drunken- 
ness, Perhaps he issued them during his fits of 
penitence ; or out of a piece of his boasted “ king- 
craft,” as a blind to his subjects; or, at best, as inti- 
mations to them, that the vulgar were not to take 
liberties like the gods. James’s court was as great in 
inconsistency as himself. His father’s grossness, his 
mother’s refinement, and the faults common to both, 
were equally to be seen in it,—drunkenness and 
poetry, dirt and splendour, impiety with claims to 
religion, favouritism without principle, the coarsest 
and most childish buffoonery, and the exquisite fan- 
cies of the masque. 

When Christian IV. of Denmark, brother of 
James’s queen, came into England to visit him, both 
the Kings got drunk together. Sir John Harring- 
ton, the wit, translator of Ariosto (the best English 
version of that poet, till Mr Stewart Rose’s ap- 
peared) has left a letter on the subject of the court 
revels of those days, which makes mention of these 
royal elegancies, and is on every account worth re- 
peating :— 

SIR JOHN HARRINGTON TO MR SECRETARY BARLOW. 

. [From London] 1606. 
‘* My good Friend, 
“In compliance with your asking, now, 
shall you accept my poor accounte of rich doings. I 
came here a day or two before the Danish King 
came, and from the day he did come till this hour, I 
have been well nigh overwhelmed with carousal and 
sports of all kinds. The sports began each day in 


such manner and such sorte, as well nigh persuaded 
me of Mahomet’s paradise. We had women, and 
indeed wine too, of such plenty, as would have 
astonished each beholder. Our feasts were magnifi- 
cent, and the two royal guests did most lovingly em- 
brace each other at table. I think the Dane hath 
strangely wrought on our good English nobles ; for 
those whom I could never get to taste good liquor, 
now follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly de- 
lights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are 
seen to roll about in intoxication. In good sooth, 
the parliament did kindly to provide his Majestie so 
seasonably with money, for there have been no lack 
of good livinge, shews, sights, and banquetings from 
morn to eve. 

“ One day a great feast was held, and after dinner 

the representation of Solomon, his temple, and the 
coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, or (as I 
may better say) was meant to have been made before 
their Majesties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury 
and others. But, alas! as all earthly things do fail 
to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our pre- 
sentment thereof. The lady who did play the 
Queen's part did carry most precious gifts to both 
their Majesties; but forgetting the steppes arising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish Ma- 
jestie’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I think it was 
rather in his face. Much was the hurry and confu- 
sion; cloths and napkins were at hand to make all 
c'ean. His Majesty then got up, and would dance 
with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell down, and 
humbled himself before her, and was carried to an 
inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state, which 
was not a little defiled with the presents of 
the Queen, which had been bestowed on his gar- 
ments; such as wine, cream, jelly, beverage, cakes, 
spices, and other good matters. The entertainment 
and show went forward, and most of the presenters 
went baekward or fell down; wine did so occupy 
their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich 
dress, Hope, Faith, and Charity. Hope did essay 
to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble 
that she withdrew, and hoped the King would excuse 
her brevity. Faith was then all alone, for I am cer- 
tain she was not joyned to good works, and left the 
court in a staggering condition. Charity came to 
the King’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude 
of sins her sisters had committed ; in some sorte she 
made obeyance, and brought giftes, but said she 
would return home again, as there was no gift which 
heaven had not already given his Majesty. She then 
returned to Hope and Faith, who were both sick 
* * * # * jin the lower hall. Next came 
Victory, in bright armour, and presented a rich 
sword to the King, who did not accept it, but put it 
by with his hand; and, by a strange medley of versi- 
fication, did endeavour to make suit to the King. 
But Victory did not triumph long; for, after much 
lamentable utterance, she was led away like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the 
anti-chamber. Now did Peace make entry, and 
strive to get foremoste to the King; but I grieve to 
tell how great wrath she did discover unto those of 
her attendants ; and muck contrary to her semblance, 
made rudely war with her olive-branch, and laid on 
the pates of those who did oppose her coming. 

«‘T have much marvelled at those strange pageant- 
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ries, and they do bring to my remembrance what 
passed of this sort in our Queen’s days; of which I 
was some time an humble presenter and assistant ; 
but I ne’er did see such lack of good order, dis- 
cretion, and sobriety as I have now done. I have 
passed much time in seeing the royal sports of 
hunting and hawking, where the matters were such 
as made me devise the beasts were pursuing the sober 
creation, and not man in quest of exercise and 
food. I will now, in good sooth, declare to you, 
who will not blab, that the gunpowder fright is 
got out of all our heads, and we are going on kere- 
abouts, as if the devil was contriving every man to 
blow up himself, by wild riot, excess, and devastation 
of time and temperance. The great ladies do go 
well masked, and indeed it be the only show of their 
modesty, to conceal their countenance; but, alack ! 
they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings, that I marvel not at ought what hap- 
pens. The lord of the mansion is overwhelmed in 
preparations at Theobald’s, and doth marvellously 
please both Kings, with good meat, good drink, and 
good speeches. I do often say (but not aloud,) that 
the Danes have again conquered the Britons, for I 
see no man, or woman either, that can command her- 
self. J wish I was at home:—O rus, quando te as- 
piciam ? (O country, when shall I behold thee ?)— 
And I will, before the Prince Vaudemont cometh.” 
—Nuge Antique, Ed. 1804. Vol. I. p. 348 et seq. 
(Quoted in a note to Peyton’s ‘ Catastrophe of the 
Stuarts,’ in ‘ Secret History of the Court of James 
Ist.’ Vol. II. p. 387.) 


We suspect that some excuse might be found for 
James’s tendency to drinking, in the same lax and 
ricketty constitution which made him timid and idle. 
His love of field sports might indeed have given him 
strength enough to counteract it, had he been forced 
into greater economy of living; but the sportsman 
is seldom famous for eschewing the pleasures of the 
table ; he thinks he has earned, and can afford, ex- 
cess; and so he can, more than most men. James 
would have died of idleness and repletion at half the 
age he did, had he not been a lover of horseback : but 
when he got to his table he loved it too well ;—one 
excess produced another; the nerves required steady- 
ing; and the poor disjointed, “ ill-contrived” son of 
Mary (to use a popular, but truly philosophic epi- 
thet) felt himself too stout and valiant by the help 
of the bottle, not to become over fond of it when he 
saw it return. All his feelings were of the same 
incontinent, maudlin kind, easily flowing into tempt- 
ation, and subjecting themselves to a ruler. The 
bottle governed him; the favourite governed him ; 
his horse and dogs governed him ; pedantry governed 
him ; passion governed him; and when the fit was 
over, repentance governed him as absolutely. An 
anecdote is related of him, to this last effect, by the 
most impartial of his historians, Arthur Wilson, 
which his opponents (as far as our acquaintance 
with them enables us to say so), have all agreed to 
suppress ;—a very unfair omission, and justly to be 
carried to his account on the better side.* Probably 


* Harris, for instance, who candidly avows himself an 
indignant enemy, and on the strength of that candour 
would lead us to put faith in his appeals to the “impartial” 
reader, as far as honest compilation goes, has omitted this 
anecdote in his ‘ Historical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of James Ist , Charles Ist, &c.’ 
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the story is only one of many similar evidences of 
good-nature which might have been produced in his 
favour, had his general character been respectable 
enough to excite as many friends to speak of him, as 
enemies. 

“ At Theobald’s,” says Wilson, “the king wanted 
some papers that had relation to the Spanish 
treaty, so hot in motion; which raised him 
highly into the passion of anger, that he should 
not know what he had done with them, being 
things so material and of such concernment ; 
and calling his memory to a strict account, at last 
he discharged it upon John Gib, a Scotchman, who 
was of his bed-chamber, and had been an old servant 
tohim. Gib is called for in haste, and the King 
asks him for the paperes he gave him; Gib collect- 
ing himselfe, answered the king he received no 
papers from him. ‘The king broke into extreame 
rage (as he would often when the h of choll 
began to boyle in him), protesting he had seen them, 
and reviling him exceedingly for denying them. 
Gib threw himself at the king’s feet protesting his 
innocency, that he never received any, and desired 
his life might make satisfaction for his fault, if he 
were guilty. This could not calme the king’s spirit ; 
tossed in this tempest of passion, and overcharged 
with it, as he passed by Gib (kneeling) threw some 
of it upon him; giving him a kicke with his foot, 
which kicke infected Gib, and turned his humility 
into anger; for rising instantly, he said: ‘ Sir, I 
have served you from my youth, and you never 
found me unfaithfull; I have not deserved this from 
you, nor can I live longer with you with this dis- 
grace; Fare ye well, Sir, I will never see your face 
more :’ and away he goes from the king's presence, 
took horse, and rode towards London. Those about 
the king put on a sad countenance to see him dis- 
pleased, and every man was inquisitive to know the 
cause ; some said the king and Gib were fallen out ; 
but ‘about what? Some papers of the Spanish 
Treaty, the king had given him, cannot be found. 
Endimion Porter hearing it, said, ‘ the king gave me 
those papers,’ went presently, and brought them to 
the king, who being becalmed, and finding his error, 
called instantly for Gib; answer was made he was 
gone to London: the king hearing it, commanded 
with all expedition to send post after him, to bring 
him backe, protesting never to eat, drinke, or sleepe, 
till he saw Gib’s face. The messenger overtooke 
him before he got to London; and Gib hearing the 
papers were found, and that the king sent for him 
with much earnestnesse, returned to the court. And 
as soon as he came into the king’s chamber, the king 
kneeled down upon his knees before Gib, entreat- 
ing his pardon, with a sober and grave aspect, pro- 
testing he would never rise till Gib had for- 
given him; and though Gib modestly declined it 
with some humble excuses, yet it would not satisfie 
the king, till he heard-the words of absolution pro- 
nounced. So ingenuous was he in this piece of 
passion! Which had its suddaine variation from a 
sterne and furious anger, to a soft and melting affec- 
tion, which made Gib no loser by the bargaine.” * 





This anecdote in Wilson is preceded by the famous 
and most courtly story of the Pig, which has been 
repeated by Mr D'Israeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature.’ It is best served up, however, in the 
contemporary dressing of the first relater. It lets us 
into a world of knowledge respecting the habits of a 
Prince, upon whose “ melancholy ” moments, how- 
ever averse he turned out to be from this particular 
instance, such outrageous buffoonery could be ven- 
tured :— 

“Our King receiving so many delays and dissatis- 
factions from Spain and Rome, they begot him so 
much trouble and vexation, that crowding into his 
thoughts, pressed upon his naturall temper some fits 
of melancholly, which those about him, with facetious 
mirth, would strive to mitigate; and having ex- 
hausted their inventions, or not making use of such 
as were more pregnant, the Marquesse and his mother 
(instead of mirth) fell upon prophanesses, thinking 

* ‘History of Great Britain; being the Life and Reign 
of King James I, &c. By Arthur Wilson, Esq.’ folio, p. 259. 


with that to please him, and perhaps they were onely 
mistaken in the unseasonablenesse of the time, being 
not then suitable to the humor. For they caused 
Mistris Aspernham, a young gentlewoman of their 
kindred, to dresse a pigge like a childe, and the old 
Countesse, like a midwife, brought it into the King 
in arich mantle. Turpin, that married ome of the ~ 
kindred (whose name was renowned for a bishop in 
the romancies of the Emperor Charlemaine), was 
dressed like a bishop, in his satten gowne, lawne 
sleeves and other pontifical ornaments, who (with the 
common prayer-booke) began the wordes of baptisme, 
one attending with a silver bason of water for the 
service ; the King hearing the ceremonies of baptisme 
read, and the squeeking noise of that brute he most 
abhorred, turned himselfe to see what- pageant it was ; 
and finding Turpin’s face, which he well knew, 
dressed like a bishop, and the Marquesse, whose face 
he most of all loved, standing as a god-father, he 
eryed, ‘Out, out! away, for shame ! What blasphemy is 
this ?’ and turning aside with a frowne, he gave them 
cause to thinke that such ungod!y mirth would rather 
increase than cure his melancholly.”* 

Sir Anthony Welldon (a discharged servant ‘of 
James's, for writing a banter upon Scotland, and 
therefore of doubtful authority conzerning him, but 
credible from collateral evidence, and in some respects 
manifestly impartial) says that there was an organized 
system of buffoonery for the King’s amusement, at 
the head of which were Sir Edward Souch, singer 
and relater of indecent stories, Sir John Finet, com- 
poser of ditto, and Sir George Goring, master of the 
praetical jokes! Sir George sometimes brought two 
fools together riding on people's shoulders, and tilting 
at one another, till they fell together by the ears. 
The same writer says that James was not addicted to 
drinking; but in this he is contradicted by every 
other authority, and indeed a different conclusion 
may be drawn from what Sir Anthony himself sub- 
sequently remarks. Sully (Henry the Fourth’s 
Sully, who was at one time ambassador to James, and 
who tells us that the English monarch usually spent 
part of the afternoon in bed, “sometimes the whole 
of it,”) says that his custom was “ never to mix water 
with his wine ;"+ and Sir Roger Coke says he was 
“excessively addicted to hunting and drinking, 
not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but 
strong Greek wines; and though he would 
divide his hunting from drinking those wines (that 
is to say, have set times for them, apart), yet he would 
compound his hunting with drinking these wines; 
and to that purpose he was attended with a special 
officer, who was, as much as could be, always at 
hand to fill the King’s cup in his hunting when he 
called for it. I have heard my father say that, 
being hunting with the King, after the King had 
drank of the wine, he also drank of it, and though 
he was young and of a healthful constitution, it so 
disordered his head that it spoiled his pleasure, and 
disordered him for three days after. Whether it 
was from drinking these wines, or from some other 
cause, the King became so lazy and unwieldly, that 
he was thrust on horseback, and as he was set, so he 
would ride, without otherwise poising himself on his 
saddle; nay, when his hat was set on his head, he 
would not take the pains to alter it, but it sat as it 
was upon him.” 

Perhaps Sir Anthony was fond of the bottle himself, 
and thought the King drank no more than a gentle- 
man should. It is curious, that Churchill, in his 
long and laboured invective against James, § does 
not even allude to this propensity. The poet drank 
himself; probably wrote the very invective with a 
bottle at his side. However, it is strange, neverthe- 
less, he did not turn the habit itself against the 
Scottish monarch, as a virtue which failed to redeem 
him, and make him a good fellow. 

Sir Anthony Welldon’s account of James’s person 
and demeanour is so well painted, that we must not 
omit it. It carries with it its own proofs of authen- 
ticity, and is one of those animal likenesses which, in 

* « History of Great Britain ; being the Life and Reign 
of King James I, &c. by Arthur Wilson, Esq.’ folio, p. 259% 

+ ‘ Harris,’ vol. i. p. 17. 

1 Ib. vol. i. p. 79. 

§ See the poem of ‘ Gotham’ in Churchill’s works. 


certain people, convey the best evidence of the like- 
ness moral :— 


“ He was of a middle stature, more corpulent 
through his clothes than in his body, yet fat enough, 
his clothes being made large and easie, the doublets 
quilted for steletto proofe, his breeches in great 
pleits and full stuffed. Hee was naturally of a 
timoreus disposition, whieh was the reason of his 
quilted doublets; his eyes large, ever rolling after 
any stranger that came in his presence, insomuch 
as many for shame have left the roome, as 
being out of countenance; his beard was very 
thin; his tongue too large for his mouth, which ever 
made him speak full in the mouth, and made him 
drink very uncomely, as if eating his drink, which 
came out into the cup of each side of his mouth ; his 
skin was as soft as taffeta sarsnet, which felt so be- 
cause he never washt his hands, onely rubb’d his 
fingers’ ends slightly with the wet end of a napkin; 
his legs were very weake, having had (as was 
thought) some foul play in his youth, or rather be- 
fore he was born, that he was not able to stand at 
seven years of age, that weaknesse made him ever 
leaning on other men’s shoulders. His walke was 
ever circular, his fingers ever in that walke fiddling 
about.”—“ In his dyet, apparrell, and journeys, he 
was very constant ;‘in his apparrell so constant, as by 
his good-will he would never change his clothes, un- 
till wora out to ragges; his fashion never—insomuch, 
as one bringing to hima hat of a Spanish block, he 
cast it from him, swearing he neither loved them nor 
their fashions. Another time, bringing him roses on 
his shooes, he asked, If they would make him a 
ruffe-footed dove? One yard of sixpenny ribbon 
served that turn. His diet and journeys was so con- 
stant, that the best observing courtier of our time 
was wont to say, were he asleep seven yeares, and 
then awakened, he would tell where the King every 
day had been, and every dish he had had at his 
table.” * 


Sir Anthony tells us, that James could be as plea- 
sant in speech, ‘and “ witty,” as any man, though 
with a grave face; and that he never forsook a 
favourite, not even Somerset, till the “ poisoning” 
stories about the latter forced him. It may be added, 
that he did not even then forsake Somerset, as far as 
he could abide by him; for he gave a pardon to him 
and his wife for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
though he hanged their agents. This is the greatest 
blot on James's character; for though it was a very 
mean thing in him to put Raleigh to death, we really 
believe Raleigh “ frightened” him ; and as to his dis- 
countenance of the “ mourning” for Queen Eliza- 
beth, it appears to us, that instead of telling against 
him, and being a thing “ungrateful,” it was the least 
evidence he could give of something like a feeling for 
his own mother, whom Elizabeth had put to death. 
James owed no “gratitude” to Elizabeth. She 
would manifestly have hindered him from succeeding 
her, could she in common policy, or regal feeling, 
have helped it; and she kept him, or tried to keep 
him, in doubt of his succession to the last. 

James's style of evincing his regard for his 
favourites was of a maudlin and doating deseription, 
not necessary to be dwelt upon; and it was traceable 
perhaps to the same causes as his other morbid im- 
perfections; but the horrible injustice which he 
would allow these favourites to perpetrate, and his 
open violation of his own solemn oaths and impreca- 
tions of himself to the contrary, deepen the suffoea- 
ting shadow which is thrown over this part of the 
history of Whitehall by the perfumes of effeminacy 
and the poisons of murderous incontinence. James's 
lavish bestowal of other people’s money upon his 
favourites (for it was all money of the state which he 
gave away, not his own; though indeed he might 
have bestowed it in a less generous style upon him- 
self) was the fault of those'who let him give it. There 
was something hearty and open in the character of 
Buckingham, though he was a “man of violence,” 
after his fashion, and made Whitehall the scene of 
his “abductions.” But the sternest and most for- 
midable testimony we know against the spirit of this 


* ‘Secret History,’ &c. as above. Vol. ii. p. 1. 
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prince’s favouritism, and the horrors with which it 
became mixed up, probably against his will, but still 
with a connivance most weak and guilty, is in the 
verses intitled the ‘ Five Senses,’ the production of his 
countryman, admirer, and panegyrist, and one of the 
most loyal of men to his house, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, who had formerly written a beautiful 
eulogium upon him, in a poem whieh Ben Jonson 
wished had been his own, the ‘River of Forth 
Feasting.’ It is clear by these verses that Drum- 
mond believed in the worst stories related of 
Somerset and the Court. The history of that 
unhappy favourite is well known. The Countess 
of Essex, the young and beautiful wife of the subse- 
quent parliamentary general, fell in love with him, 
and got divorced from her husband under circum- 
stances of the most revolting indelicacy. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, an agent of Somerset’s, and one of those 
natures that puzzle us by the extreme inconsistency 
of a fine and tender genius, combined with a violent 
worldliness (with such at least is he charged), was to 
be got rid of for stopping short in his furtherance of 
their connexion after the divorce. He was poisoned, 
and Somerset and his new wife were tried for the 
murder. Somerset denied it, but was found guilty : 
the Countess confessed it; yet both were pardoned, 
while other agents of theirs were hung. There is 
no rescuing James, after this, from the imputation of 
the last degree of criminal weakness, to say the least 
of it. It is said that the other guilty parties (the 
victims, most likely, of a bad bringing-up) grew at 
last as hateful to one another, as they had been the 
reverse,—the dreadfullest punishment of affections, 
destitute of all real regard, and furthered by hateful 
means. 


In what remains to be said of this period we shall 
gladly escape from these subjects into the poetical 
atmosphere of the Masque, the only glory of King 
James’s reign, and the greatest glory of Whitehall. 

But the Masque, in which James's Queen was a 
performer, reminds us that we must first say a word 
or two of herself and the other princely inmates of 
Whitehall during this reign. The Queen, Anne 
of Denmark, has been represented by some as a 
woman given to love-inirigues, and by others to 
intrigues political, We take her to have been a 
common-place woman, given as much perhaps to 
both, as her position and the surrounding example 
induced ;—the good-natured wife (after her fashion) 
of a good-natured husband, sympathising with him 
in his pleasures of the table, and dying of a dropsy. 
She danced and performed in the Masques at court, 
not, we should guess, with any exquisite grace. 
Her daughter Elizabeth, who married the Elector 
Palatine, afterwards struggling King of Bohemia, 
and who has found an agreeable biographer and 
panegyrist in the late Miss Berger, appears to have 
partaken of her good-nature, with more levity, and 
was very popular with the gentry for her affable 
manners and her misfortunes. When she accom. 
panied the Elector to the altar, in the chapel at 
Whitehall, she could not help laughing out loud, at 
something which struck her fancy. Her brother 
Henry, Prince of Wales, who died in the flower of 
his youth, and who, like all princes who die early, 
has been extolled as a person of wonderful pro- 
mise, obtained admiration in his day for fre- 
quenting the tilt-yard while his father was lying 
in bed, and for announcing himself as the opponent 
of his anti-warlike disposition. There was probably 
quite as much of the opposition of heirs.apparent in 
this, as anything more substantial ; for Henry seems 
to have exhibited his father’s levity and inconsistency 
of character. He was thought to be no adorer of 
the fair sex, yet has the credit of an intrigue with 
the Countess of Essex; and though he reprobated 
his father’s swearing, made no scruple of taunting his 
brother Charles for his priestly education, and 
“ quizzing ” him for not being strait in the legs. As 
to poor Charles (“ Baby Charles,” as his father 
called him, for he was a fond parent, though not a 
wise one), he became at once the ornament of his 
family, and the most unfortunate of its members ; 
but he seems from an early age to have partaken of 





the weakness of character, and the consequent mix~ 
ture of easiness and obstinacy, common to the family. 
Buckingham lorded it over him, like a petulant 
elder brother. He once rebuked him publicly, in 
language unbefitting a gentleman; and, at another 
time, threatened to give him a knock on the head. 


We have seen court mummeries in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, and pageants in that of Eliza- 
beth. In the time of James, the Masquings of the 
one, and the gorgeous shows of the other, combined to 
produce the Masque, in its latest and best acceptation ; 
that is, a dramatic exhibition of some brief fable 
or allegory, uniting the most fanciful poetry and 
scenery, and generally heightened with a contrast of 
humour, or an anti-masque. Ben Jonson was their 
great poetical master in the court of James ; and Inigo 
Jones claimed to be their no less masterly and im- 
portant setter.forth, in scene and show. ‘The poet 
and artist had once a quarrel upon this issue, and 
Inigo’s memory suffers in consequence from divers 
biting libels in the works of his adversary. The 
noble Banquetting-house remains to show, that the 
architect might have had some right to dispute pre- 
tensions, even with the author of the ‘ Alchemist’ 
and the ‘ Sad Shepherd ;’ for it is a piece of the very 
music of his art (if we may so speak ),—the harmony 
of proportion. Within these walls, as we now see 
them, rose, “like a steam of rich distilled perfumes,” 
the elegant lines of Ben Jonson, breathing court 
flowers,—the clouds and painted columns of Jones, 
—and the fair faces, gorgeous dresses, and dances, of 
the beauties that dazzled the young eyesight of the 
Miltons and Wallers. Ben's burly body would then 
break out, as it were, after his more refined soul, in 
some burlesque anti-masque, now and then not a 
little coarse ; and the sovereign and the poet most 
probably concluded the night in the same manner, 
though not at the same table, in filling their skins 
full of wine. 


The following interesting passages respecting this 
species of entertainment are gathered from Mr 
D'Israeli’s article on the subject, in his ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature :’**— 


“It sometime happens,” says he, “in the history 
of national amusements, that a name survives, while 
the thing itself is forgotten. This has been remark- 
ably the case with our court-masques, respecting 
which our most eminent writers long ventured on so 
many false opinions, with a perfect ignorance of the 
nature of these compositions, which combined all 
that was exquisite in the imitative arts of poetry, 
painting, music, song, dancing, and machinery, at a 
period when our public theatre was in its rude in- 
fancy. Convinced of the miserable state of our 
represented drama, and not then possessing that more 
curious “knowledge of the domestic history which 
we delight to explore, they were led into erroneous 
notions of one of the most gorgeous, the most 
fascinating, and the most poetical of dramatic amuse- 
ments. Our present theatrical exhibitions are, in- 
deed, on a scale to which the twopenny audiences of 
the barn play-houses of Shakspeare could never have 
strained their sight; and our picturesque and learned 
costume, with the brilliant changes of our scenery, 
would have maddened the ‘property-man’ and the 
‘tirewomen’ of the Globe or the Red Bull. Shak- 
speare himself never beheld the true magical illusions 
of his own dramas, with ‘Enter the Red Coat,’ and 
‘Exit Hat and Cloak,’ helped out with ¢ painted 
cloths ;’ or, as a bard of Charles the Second’s time 
chants,--~ 

* Look back and see 
The strange vicissitudes of poetrie : 


Your aged fathers came to plays for wit, 
And sat knee-deep in nut-shells in the pit.’ 


“ But while the public theatre continued long in 
this contracted state, without scenes, without dresses, 
without an orchestra, the court displayed scenical and 
dramatic exhibitions, with such costly magnificence, 
such inventive fancy, and such miraculous art, that 
we may doubt if the combined genius of Ben Jonson, 
Inigo Jones, and Lawes, or Ferobosco, at an era 


* Vol. v. p. 49, of Mr Mexon’s edition, 


most favourable to the arts of imagination, has been 
equalled by the modern spectacle of the Opera.” 

After making some further remarks on the pre- 
vious dearth of critical information, and the conse- 
quent ignorance that prevailed of the real nature of 
the entertainments under discussion, Mr D’ Israeli 
proceeds to say that he “could not think lightly of 
what Ben Jonson has called ‘ The eloquence of 
Masques ; ’—entertainments on which three to five 
thousand pounds were expended, and on more pub- 
lic Sccasions ten and twenty thousand. To the aid 
of the poetry, composed by the finest poets, came the 
most skilful musicians, and the most elaborate ma- 
chinists; Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones and Lawes 
blended into one piece their respective genius; and 
Lord Bacon and Whitelocke and Selden, who sat in 
committees for the last grand Masque presented to 
Charles the First, invented the devices, composed 
the procession of the masquers and the anti-masquers ; 
while one took care of the dancing or the brawlers, 
and Whitelocke, the music ;—the sage Whitelocke ! 
who has chronicled his self-complacency on this ocea- 
sion, by claiming the invention of a Coranto, which 
for thirty years afterwards was the delight of the 
nation, and was blessed by the name of ‘ White- 
locke’s Coranto,’ and which was always called for, 
two or three times over, whenever that great states- 
man ‘came to see a play!’ So much personal 
honour was considered to be involved in the conduct 
of a Masque, that even this committee of illustrious 
men was on the point of being broken up by too 
serious a discussion concerning precedence ; and the 
Masque had nearly not taken place, till they hit on 
the expedient of throwing dice to decide on their 
rank in the procession !”’ 

* * * * ~ 

«* Masques were often the private theatricals of the 
families of our nobility, performed by the ladies and 
gentlemen at their seats ; and were splendidly got up 
on certain occasions; such as the celebration of a 
nuptial, or in compliment to some great visitor. The 
Mask of Comus was composed by Milton to cele- 
brate the creation of Charles the First as Prince of 
Wales; a scene in this Mask presented both the 
castle and the town of Ludlow, which proves, that 
although our small public theatres had not yet dis- 
played any of the scenical illusions which long after- 
wards Davenant introduced, these scenical effects 
existed in great perfection in the Masques. The mi- 
nute descriptions introduced by Thomas Campion 
in his ‘ Memorable Mask,’ as it is called, will con- 
vince us that the scenery must have been exquisite 
and fanciful, and that the poet was always a watch- 
ful and anxious partner with the machinist; with 
whom, sometimes, however, he had a quarrel. 

“¢ The subject of this very rare masque was ‘ The 
Night and the Hours.’ It would be tedious to de- 
scribe the first scene with the fondness with which 
the poet has dwelt on it. It was a double valley; 
one side, with dark clouds hanging before it; on the 
other, a green vale, with trees, and nine golden ones 
of fifteen feet high ; from which grove, towards ‘the 
State,’ or the seat of the King, was a broad descent 
to the dancing-place: the bower of Flora was on the 
right, the house of Night on the left; between them 
a hill, hanging like a cliff over the grove. The 
bower of Flora was spacious, garnished with flowers, 
and flowery branches, with lights among them; the 
house of Night ample and stately, with black columns, 
studded with golden stars; within, nothing but 
clouds and twinkling stars; while about it were 
placed on wire artificial bats and ow!s, continually 
moving. As soon as the King entered the great 
hall, the hautboys, out of the wood on the top of the 
hill, entertained the time till Flora and Zephyr were 
seen busily gathering flowers from the bower, throw- 
ing them into baskets which two silvans held. * * 


‘ Now hat: Flora robb’d her bowers 
To befriend this place with flowers ; 
Strow about! strow about ! 

Divers, divers flowers affect 

Tor some private dear respect ; 
Strow about! strow about! 

But he's none of Fiora’s friend 

That will not the rose commend ; 
Strow about! strow about !’” 

* * * * A * * 


( To be Continued.) 

















THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. 
The Penny Cyclopedia of The Society for the Dif- 
Susion of Useful Knowledge. Vols. I., II., III., 
and IV. 


We have now before us four complete volumes of 
this work, which was begun on the Ist of January, 
1833, and on which no care or expense has been 
spared in order to render it correct, useful, and in 
every way worthy of that most extensive sale which 
alone can enable it to succeed commercially. 


From the great extent to which the letters A and 
B have run, a notion has obtained in some quarters 
that the work will be too voluminous, and will not 
be completed within a reasonable space of time. 
Before entering into an examination of the volumes, 
we will offer a few remarks as to this particular 
point. 


The two first letters of the alphabet, and particu- 
larly A, would offer a very incorrect scale by which 
to judge of the length of the rest of the book, seeing 
that an infinitely greater number of long and im- 
portant articles fall under those, than under any 
other letter of the alphabet. In geography alone, for 
example, four of the great divisions of our globe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, range them- 
selves under A. We might multiply instances, but 
if our readers will give themselves the trouble to look 
into any Encyclopadia, Biographical Dictionary, or 
other kind of work arranged in alphabetical order, 
they will see what we mean, and how large a pro- 
portion the letter A alone bears to the whole. The 
forty members of the French Academy, who had 
only to write a dictionary of their own language, 
nearly broke down in A and B. They were heaven 
knows how many years, in reaching F, which made 
Boisrobert, one of the number, say that he should be 
happy if he were certain of living till they got 
through G ; but, considered as a body, these acade- 
micians were idle fellows, and courtiers, who con- 
sumed more time in flattering the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, and kings, queens, princes, and princesses, than 
in writing ‘ Le Dictionnaire de Academie Fran- 
caise.’ Their talk and their aspirations were about 
court pensions, bits of ribbon, and the common 
equality of the forty gilt arm-chairs;* nor were they 
ever upheld by the spirit of independence,—the noble 
scope of instructing and improving the great body of 
the people. 


On every occasion that we can remember, your Royal 
Societies of Literature, hemmed in by narrow rules 
and court etiquette, and dazzled by court splendour, 
have done harm rather than good; or, at all events, 
the members of them have never done a tithe of the 
good they might have done under a more independent 
constitution, and with a more elevated and expansive 
object. Furetiére has left us an amusing account of 
the manner in which Messieurs de l’Académie used 
to fritter away their time. ‘ They have all,” says 
he, “the art of making long orations upon a trifle. 
The second repeats like an echo what the first has 
said ; but, generally, three or four speak together. 
When there is a meeting of five or six members, one 
reads, another decides, two converse, one sleeps, and 
another amuses himself with turning over the leaves 
of some dictionary which may happen to lie before 
him. When a second member is to give his opinion, 
they ‘are obliged to re-peruse the article which, at 
the first reading, he was too much engaged te listen 
to. This isa queer way of finishing their work! 
They can hardly get over two lines without long di- 
gressions, without some one indulging in tittle-tattle, 
or scandal, or telling a pleasant story, or the news of 
the day.” 


* At an early stage of the existence of this literary insti- 
tution, some Cardinals were Academicians, and these red- 
stockinged, red-hatted dignitaries of the church would not 
attend the meetings unless they were allowed the dignity 
of the gilt arm-chair. To get over this serious difficulty, 
Louis XIV. made the academy a present of forty chairs of 
the sort; and as there were only forty members, every 
man had a “ grand fauteuil pour son seant.” 





If the authors engaged in the ‘ Penny Cyclopzdia ’ 
were in the habit of this idle waste of time on all 
they do, we might despair of the conclusion of the 
work ; but the work itself offers ample evidence that 
this is not the case ; nor was itso with the D’ Alemberts, 
the Diderots, and the other highly-gifted, though 
occasionally mistaken men, who laboured in solitude, 
each in his particular department, on the great 
‘French Encyclopedia,’ which work fortunately 
escaped the trammels of court patronage, was com- 
pleted in a comparatively small number of years, and 
was, in spite of its numerous errors and blemishes, a 
mass of information quite wonderful for the time, and 
the circumstances under which it was written. The 
Encyclopedists, who have been both blamed and 
praised more than they deserve, had at least the 
merit of extending their views beyond courts and 
noble coteries, and looking at the world at large. 

It may be remembered that, at the commence- 
ment of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ the Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge mentioned a term of years, 
within which they calculated the work might, in all 
probability, be finished; but they did not think it 
wise or fair to restrict themselves absolutely to that 
length of time, being well aware of the numerous and 
unexpected matters that must present themselves 
during the progress of such a repertory of general 
knowledge. Copious additions and corrections of 
old errors are constantly being made in nearly every 
branch of science. Of late years the laudable exer- 
tions of travellers and navigators alone have procured 
an immense body of information which could not be 
overlooked, or treated in a slight, hurried manner in 
such awork. The results of this accumulation of 
knowledge of the most useful kind, will be evident in 
the geographical and chorographical articles of the 
Cyclopedia, to every man who has at all cultivated 
those sciences, or will compare those articles with 
such as have appeared on the same subjects in any 
preceding Geography, Geographical Dictionary, or 
Encyclopedia. We might safely repeat nearly the 
same words with reference to several of the other 
great divisions of knowledge. 


In the later numbers of the Cyclopedia, also, 
there is more brevity and condensation in all the 
secondary articles, than in the earlier ones; and 
this gives an assurance of an increase of speed 
in getting over the ground. The zeal of the 
contributors has been warmed by looking into 
the works of their predecessors, whose errors, 
plagiarisms from one another, and indolence, have 
aroused their full exertions, and made them anxious 
to sift their subjects to the very bottom. It must 
have been very easy work to get out an Encyclopedia 
in the good old times, when the vast majority of the 
writers in such a compilation merely copied from simi- 
lar works of an older date, and were in their turn 
copied (errors, misrepresentations, and all) by those 
who came into the field a little later. Those men did 
not trouble themselves by recurring to original 
documents, or collating, or comparing authorities ; 
and they were singularly deficient in scientific and 
literary acquirements and sagacity, as also, in what 
we may call literary conscience. Theirs was simply 
the united labour of La Pie voleuse and the Perroquet 
—they stole like the magpie, and repeated by rote 
like pretty Polly. Some of the grossest mistakes 
that ever disgraced the human intellect have been 
repeated in Encyclopedia after Encyclopedia, 
during the last half century ; ‘and a most ludicrous 
addition to Mr D'Israeli’s blunders of authors might 
be made from this class of books, which come into 
the world with the loftiest pretensions, and 
ought to be written correctly, or not written at all. 
The Encyclopedists have not been the only sinners ; 
the compilers of biographical and geographical dic- 
tionaries, &c. &c., have skulked along the same flat 
and dirty paths, neither looking to the right nor to 
the left, nor before them, nor anywhere, save only 
behind them, into the dictionaries of their precursors, 


Of late years we have had two geographical works 
of the sort. The first was ‘The Edinburgh 
Gazetteer ;’ and the second, ‘ Murray’s Dictionary 
of Geography.’ The errors of these two books, 
which are both voluminous and expensive, might 
be classed, as the Israelites of old marshalled their 
fighting men, in fifties, in hundreds, and in thou- 
sands ; and a Goliath of a Captain, or a mistake of 
gigantic magnitude, might easily be found to put at 
the head of each corps. One would have thought 
that at this time of day such countries were pretty 
well known; but even in describing Austria, 
the editor of the newest of the two publications 
is almost invariably wrong; and in treating of 
Italy, he is hardly ever right, even by accident. 
Worse things remain: this practiced compiler fre- 
quently betrays an ignorance of the formation, the 
course of the mountains, hills, and rivers, and of the 
whole physical geography of his native country, of 
our own “tight little island,” which is certainly not 
quite so large as New South Wales, nor so difficult 
to examine as the interior of Africa. If he is so in- 
correct at home, the reader may fancy how inaccurate 
he is likely to be when “far abroad.” An old tra- 
veller, and very good-natured friend of ours, says, 
“ To be sure Mr blunders sadly with respect 
to all {the countries I know, but he may, perhaps, be 
right where he describes countries I never visited.” 
We, however, can scarcely allow the writer of the 
Dictionary the benefit of this doubt, for we find him 
blundering in all the countries we know; and our 
range of travel has been in a whoily different direc- 
tion from that of our friend, and between us we have 
visited a large portion of Europe, Asia, and America, 
and seen something of Africa and Polynesia. Yet 
this book was produced in a country which is the 
very focus of navigation, and travel, and geographicai 
discovery and survey, and at a period when informa- 
tion is flowing into it from all quarters. The results 
of all this are, of course, not to be obtained without 
pains; in some instances the information lies scat- 
tered over a large surface; nor will it be high- 
treason, or a libel, to suspect, that this editor 
and his compeers are somewhat of the same easy 
laisser-aller humour as the Abbé Vertot, who dearly 
loved what saved trouble, and most heartily detested 
everything that not only gave trouble, but interfered 
with his preconceived notions and nicely-turned 
periods, In writing the ‘ History of the Knights of 
Malta,’ the Abbé had to describe the remarkable 
siege of Rhodes by the Turks, and the glorious de- 
fence of that island made by the Order. Some of 
his friends, desirous of being useful to him and his 
work, the subject of which was deeply interesting, 
sent him many very curious documents derived from 
official sources; the Abbé returned them all, with 
this very laconic and conclusive remark: ‘ Mes amis, 
mon siege est fait.” (My friends, my siege is done.) 

Vogue la galére! and in the same way Encyclope- 
dias, geographical books, and the rest, have been 
done, and are a-doing! As the first maritime power 
in the world, as the country that has a progeny more 
given (for the simple love of the things) to travelling 
and perambulation, than the natives of any other 
land, England ought to have the best Geographical 
Dictionary, “ but this is not it!” Yet the said work 
and the ‘Edinburgh Gazetteer’ have been worked off 
by the mighty machinery of puff and paragraph, and 
have been praised by all the daily, weekly, and 
monthly criticlings, who (God help them!), putting 
aside the influences of the trade, which, at any time, 
will make them declare the Monument higher than 
St Paul's, know no more of geography (generally 
speaking) than the man who looked in the map for 
Dean Swift’s island of Laputa and the country of 
the Brobdignags. Here we are again reminded of a 
story: . 





When the Austrian army upset, in March, 1821, 
the Neapolitan revolution which arose in June 1820, 
old King Ferdinand cashiered nearly all the officers 
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of his army, who were obliged to cut off their 
moustaches, and seek their livings in very different 
lines. .A few months after the event, while walking 
one morning in the Toledo at Naples, with a 
Colonel of Dragoons, we met 2 droll fellow who had 
been a Lieutenant in the Colonel’s regiment. After 
due salutations, the superior officer said, ““E, bene, 
cosa fai ora?” (“ Well, what are you doing now ?”) 
« Qh,” said the broken Lieutenant, with a glorious 
broad Neapolitan accent, “ I teach the French lan- 
guage.” “ The French language !” cried the Colonel ; 
‘twhy, I never knew that you spoke it at all!” 
“ Zitto ! per carita” (* Be silent, out of ‘charity,”), 
replied the subaltern—“ What your Excellency sus- 
pects, is true enough—I don’t know much French’; 
but, then, it is so easy to find a great many people 
who know a good deal less !” 


* An acquaintance with a few little matters 
that go on behind the publishing scenes, will 
sufficiently account for what otherwise might 
seem a strange circumstance; namely, that a work 
which has been in progress for three years, and on 
which many thousand pounds have been expended, 
has scarcely ever been noticed, and certainly never 
reviewed by any of our contemporaries. A short 
time ago, indeed, the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ sounded 
a’ short and feeble note of praise on the excellence of 
the geographical articles which had appeared in the 
Cyclopedia 3 and this, with a little snarling and im- 
potent malice on the part of an hebdomadary critic 
of fashionable novels and slip-slop, and a few well- 
meant but brief eulogiums in some of the provincial 
papers, has been the only public notice taken of a work 
which has a larger circulation than was ever obtained 
in this country by any book of the sort produced in 
the same periodical manner, and which circulation 
we are quite sure might be doubled forthwith if 
certain false impressions could be removed, and if 
people would but examine the work and judge of 
it for themselves. 


The cheapness of the work is startling to per- 
sons who do not enter into the high scale of calcula- 
tion, as to sale, adopted by the Society and publisher, 
and they cannot conceive that ‘men eminent in 
their different walks of science, literature, and art, 
can possibly be employed on it; but they think, ‘on 
the contrary, that a sheet which, with wood-cuts and 
all, sells for “ only one penny,” can be nothing else 
than a thing of shreds and patches, in which scissors 
and paste have done more than the brain and the 
pen of contributors. 


And then again, “a penny” is a homely, plebeian 
sound, quite insupportable to certain aristocratic 
ears, and to the ticklish tympanum of your aspirants 
to aristocracy and fashion, who are as much more 
ridiculous than those whose manners they ape, as 
gooseberry wine is inferior to champagne, or a bad 
copy to the indifferent original picture from which it 
is taken. We have no doubt that if any one had 
spoken to Beau Brummell, in the days of his glory, 
about a penny, he would have exclaimed with a shud- 
der— A penny! Oh, the vile brass! but I believe I 
did once touch the sort of thing with my gloves on!’ 
We would not be unjust even to a fallen dandy. 
Brummell was a man of wit, who knew perfectly 
well what he was about, and made these sallies for 
a particular purpose, or for mere fun; but the 
sucking dandies from the East and his imitators in 
the West repeated them as solemn axioms and 
irrefragable proofs of high breeding. The Reau 
might have done better, but he had his reign, and 
it wasalongone. The recollection of all his sue- 
cesses, his frolics, and his triumphant “impudence, 
which had something sublime in it, may cheer him 
in his retirement; but, we greatly fear, he must 
suffer some severe twinges of conscience whenever he 
thinks of the egregious fools he left behind ‘him ; 
and who, as they thought, had formed themselves 
upon his model. 

It is true that these superfine people, without 
touching the contaminating coppers, might take the 
seven-and-sixpenny volume, ‘giving, therefore, their 
gold half-sovereign, and getting back their silver 
half-crown ; but then the name—the plebeian name 


remains like a bend sinister in one’s scutcheon. 
‘The Penny Cyclopedia!’ what a vulgar sound! 
Were it called the ‘ National,’ the ‘ Universal,’ the 
* Royal,’ the ‘ Imperial,’ the .‘ Cyclopedia of the 
Beau Monde,’ ‘The Fashionable Cyclopzedia,’ “it 
might pass; but the ‘Penny !’*—Bah! ’tis low!— 
radically low, and revolutionary ! 

We fear we must give these would-be fine people 
up; but we have good hopes of other classes, if they 
will only take our advice, and read, examine, and 
judge for themselves. 


In our humble opinion, the Society, or their pub- 
lisher, have committed an error in the management of 
this work. They have never made known to the world 
so much as the names of the learned and accomplished 
men (foreigners as well as natives), who have been 
engaged on the work from its first commencement 
down to this hour, and who, in all human prubability, 
will continue their labours in it until the Cyclopedia 
is brought to aclose. Is it now too late for the 
Society to make some such disclosure? We think 
not, and feel assured that by merely declaring the 
names of the authors, as is always done on similar 
occasions in France, they would give a broad and 
intelligible pledge of the merits of the work, and 
thereby increase the confidence of one part of the 
public, and command the respect, if not the attentive 
examination, of other parts. 

For ourselves, we have neither the right nor the 
means of making any full revelation of the sort, but 
afew words we may offer on the general management 
of the Penny Cyclopedia. The first care of the 
Society was to appoint an editor competent to the 
task. A gentleman was found of high classical 
attainments—a good general scholar—a man of un- 
wearying industry, and of thorough-going integrity 
and honour. Their next care was to select from a 
host of vain pretenders, a proper number of contri- 
butors, qualified, each for some department of learn- 
ing, and by union and co-operation to embrace the 
whole intellectual circle as it is now laid down. For 
certain” subdivisions of these departments—for sub- 
jects connected ‘with foreign literature, geography, 
and other points in which the natives of foreign 
countries have excelled, the Society and editor had 
recourse to Frenchmen, Italians, Swedes, and Ger- 
mans. The articles of each contributor are, in the 
first instance, overlooked by the editor ; they are then 
submitted, in proof, to the members of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, severally ; 
and after that, they are sent to such other of the con- 
tributors as may have a knowledge of the matters 
treated _of. » 

In some instances, where it was desirable to obtain 
the latest information, and the advantages of a topical 
or local knowledge, gentlemen wholly unconnected 
with the Society have been referred to for informa- 
tion, or for the correction of any errors. There has 
thus been a co-operation of the purest, and of a very 
extensive, character ; and the effect of all this has been 
a remarkable absence of mistakes in the work. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We do not pretend to say 
that there are absolutely no errors—some may have 
crept in, notwithstanding the exertions made, and per- 
fection does not come within the lot of humanity. But 
this we say with confidence ;—there are infinitely 
fewer errors of impértance in the Penny Cyclopeedia 
than in any work of the kind that has appeared before 
it. We challenge’a scrutiny. 

With the superior articles on Geography we 
would class the excellent contributions on Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, the Physical Sciences generally, 
Natural History, Medicine and Surgery, Law, both 
civil and criminal, Oriental Literature, Biographies, 
ancient and modern, Antiquities, native and 
foreign, Agriculture and Manufactures. 

Each volume of the ‘ Cyclopedia,’ which is printed 
on good paper, and in a very legible type, contains, 
on an average, five hundred and fifty pages, or eleven 
hundred columns, with not less thdn one hundred 
and fifty cuts, maps, diagrams, &e. Each column 
is about equal to two octavo pages, as books are now 
printed; so that, multiplying the eleven hundred 
columns, contained in each volume, by two, would 


give an equivalent to two thousand two hundred 
pages,—a quantity more than equal to five modern 
volumes ; and what single modern octavo volume of 
400 pages, even without embellishments, is ever sold 
for seven shillings and sixpence, bound and all ? 

The ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ is, beyond all contradic- 
tion or doubt, the cheapest work that has ever issued 
from the press. 


* There is one feature of utility which distinguishes 
the work, and which we hope to see even still more 
developed. At the conclusion of the important arti- 
cles, the authorities consulted are given, and, in 
many instances, particularly with relation to the 
Sciences, there is a list of authors, who have treated 
the subjects in detail, that may serve as an index and 
guide to such readers as would follow up their pursuit. 
It has always struck us that one of the best uses 
of a Cyclopedia, and especially to the young student, 
would lie in this direction, or in its being a general 
Cicerone through the vast, far-spreading field of 
knowledge. Half of the pains encountered in the 
acquiring of information, arises out of the difficulty 
of ascertaining where good information is to be 
found. The inexperienced, the young, the 
ardent and noble minds, who pursue knowledge 
against a head-tide of obstacles and discouraging 
circumstances, too often find themselves completely 
at sea among an ocean of books, without being 
informed where they should cast anchor and tarry 
for a whole season,—where they should merely run 
round the coasts, or where, like Dante, at the aspect 
of wretched, despicable sprites, they should “ take no 
heed, but look, and pass on.”* 


In offering one or two extracts from a work com- 
prising such a variety of subjects, and which has 
already become so extensive, we fear we shall place 
ourselves in the predicament of the Venetian Harle- 
quin, who, wishing to sell a large house, took a single 
brick from its walls to show as a specimen. 


We will, however, incur the risk, and as this 
review has been, of necessity, somewhat dry and 
unentertaining, we will begin with an amusing piece 
of biography which may be altogether new to many 
of our readers :— 


“ Vittorio Alfieri was born at Asti in Piedmont, 
in January, 1749, of a noble and wealthy family. He 
lost his father when a child, and his mother havin: 
married again, young Vittorio and his sister Julia 
were placed under the guardianship of their uncle, 
Pellegrino Alfieri. Another uncle, Count Benedetto 
Alfieri, was the well-known architect who built the 
king's theatre at Turin, and other public and private 
structures. Vittorio at nine years of age was sent 
as a border to the academy, or college of the nobles 
at Turin. He gives in the memoirs of his own life 
a very unfavourable description of the method of edu- 
cation which then prevailed in that and other insti- 
tutions of the same kind. He went through the 
courses of Latin grammar, humanities, and rhetoric, 
all in Latin, learning by heart passages of the classics 
without knowing anything of ancient history or geo-~ 
graphy. Italian grammar did not form part of his 
studies, and he was left to understand Italian books 
as well as he could. He was, moreover, a sickly boy, 
of shy manners, self-willed, and impatient of con- 
troul. At the age of thirteen he was admitted to 
study philosophy in the University of Turin, and of 
this course he also gives a very amusing description. 
The lectures were in Latin, with which Alfieri, not- 
withstanding his three or four years’ schooling, was 
not very familiar. The morning lectures were on 
geometry, and such was his progress, that he never 
could understand Euclid’s fourth proposition. The 
afternoon lecture was devoted to logiz and metaphy- 
sics, ‘ when the students, wrapped up in their man- 
tles, used to fall regularly asleep, while the professor, 
half-dozing himself, went through a Latin explana- 
tion of his subject in a languid, monotonous tone of 
voice, which was now and then interrupted by some 
one of his audience snoring louder than the rest.’ 
Thus passed the first year of philosophy ; in the fol- 


* « Non ti curar di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 
AS FERNO- 
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lowing, he studied physics to very little purpose; he 
next passed on to civil and canon law, but his health 
would not allow him to continue his course, and he 
contented himself with the degree of Master of Arts, 
after going through a sort of examination by the 
help of his good memory, the assistance of a tutor, 
and the easy indolence of the examiners. He had, at 
the same time, private teachers of geography, which 
he liked very well; of music, in which he made little 
or no progress; of fencing and of dancing, which lat- 
ter he absolutely detested, as well as the French 


master who taught him. He attributes to the ap- 


pearance of this man his first unfavourable impres- 
sions of the French in general, which he says were 
strengthened by seeing the Duchess of Parma and her 
maids, on their passage through Turin, all besmeared 
with rouge, which was not then used by Italian ladies. 
Of one exercise he was passionately fond, and this 
was riding, which served materially to improve his 
health. He still continued to live in the academy, 
but under much less restraint; at the age of four- 
teen, by the laws of Piedmont, he was master of his 
own income, and only subject to his guardian in so 
far as he could not alienate bis property. He then 
entered the army, as all young noblemen were bound 
to do, with the rank of ensign in a provincial regi- 
ment, which in time of peace only assembled for a 
few days twice in the year. 

« At the age of seventeen he obtained the king's 
leave to travel under the escort of an English Catho- 
lic tutor. He went first through Italy, and having 
got rid of the tutor, next proceeded to France, where 
he was introduced at the levee of Louis XV, at Ver- 
sailles. He was struck with ‘the Jupiter-like super- 
ciliousness of that monarch, who stared at the per- 
sons introduced to him, without condescending to 
say a word to them.’ Alfieri’s pride (and he had a 
considerable share of it) was evidently hurt. From 
France he came to England, with which country he 
was pleased from the first. He admired ‘ the general 
appearance of comfort, the life and activity of the 
people, the neatness and convenience of the houses, 
tiny as they appeared to him coming from Italy, the 
roads, the inns, the horses, the women—every thing. 
Contrary to the common supposition, he found 
a greater facility of introduction into company to a 
foreign gentleman well recommended in London 
than in Paris. After spending in England the win- 
ter of 1768, he crossed over to Holland, which coun- 
try he liked best next to England. He attributed 
the advantages of both to their institutions, and the 
long habit of rational freedom. In Holland Alfieri 
began his love adventures, which he followed with 
all the madness of a southern temperament. His life 
was, for several years after, restless and dissipated ; 
he ran from Holland to Italy, thence to Vienna, to 
Berlin, to Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and thence 
through Germany and Holland, back again to Eng- 
land in 1771, when he had en intrigue, not very cre- 
ditable to him, with a married lady, and fought a 
duel with her husband. He afterwards went to 
Spain and Portugal, and thus completed his tour of 
Europe. He has written an account of his travels in 
his ‘ Satire.’ 

“In 1773 he returned to Turin, where he took a 
house, and apparently settled. There, in the midst 
of another love intrigue, and after having reeovered 
from a severe illness, he began to write some scenes 
of a drama on the subject of Cleopatra. This was 
his first essay in Italian versification. He next wrote, 
in French prose, two tragedies, ‘ Filippo’ and ¢ Poli- 
nice.’ At last, dissatisfied with these essays, he 
resolved on removing to Tuscany to study the pure 
Italian language. In 1777 he went first to Siena and 
then to Florence, where he applied himself seriously 
to dramatic composition. He there also made the 
acquaintance of a lady who fixed his heart for ever. 
This was the wife of Charles Edward Stuart, called 
the Young Pretender, at whose house most foreigners 
visited. The lady afterwards separated from her 
husband, and retired into a convent at Rome. 
Alfieri continued attached to her, and followed her 
to several places; at last, after her husband's death 
in 1788, it appears that they were privately married, 
although the marriage was never made public, and 
by some is doubted. 

**In 1782 Alfieri had completed fourteen tragedies, 
ten of which were printed at Siena. Though he paid 
little attention to the strictures of the purists, he an- 
swered a long letter of Calsabigi, in which the latter 
had criticised his work with some show of reason. 
After this we find Alfieri starting again for England 
in the autumn of 1783, for the sole object, as he in- 
forms us, of buying horses. After spending a winter 
in London, he set off, on his return to Tuscany, with 
a retinue of fourteen horses. He describes in a hu- 
mourous style the trouble he had in leading his cattle 
across the Channel, throug! France, and over the Alps, 
not then so practicable as now, into Italy, In 1715, 
the Countess of Albany having goue to hive in France, 
Alfieri also repaired thither, and resided first at a villa 

near Colmar, and afterwards in Paris, where he super- 
intended the edition of his tragedies, by Divot. Soon 
after he published his cther miscellaneous works et 


Kebl. Alfieri and the Countess were living quietly 
at Paris, when the French revolution drove them away. 
He was present at the tragedy of the 10ih of August, 
1792, after which he hastened to get passports for 
himself and the lady ; but on coming out of the city 
they were stopped at the barrier by a squad of sans 
culottes; who, seeing two travelling carriages and 
servants, wanted to stop them, saying they were 
aristocrats running away, and to lead them to the 
Hotel de Ville. Had this taken place, the probability 
is, that both Alfieri and the Countess would have 
perished in the massacres of the subsequent September. 
Alfieri, however, by showing a bold countenance, 
vociferating as loud as the French themselves, swear- 
ing he was a foreigner, an Italian, and appealing to 
the seven passports which he held in his hands, after 
half an hour’s altercation came clearly th:ough the 
barrier. Two days after their departure the municipal 
officers repaired to the house of the Countess, seized 
her furniture, Alfieri’s horses, books. MSS., &c.; and 
their property in the funds was sequestered, under the 
plea that they were emigrants. 

“Alfieri and his companion hastened through 
Belgium and Germany back to Florence, from which 
city he never stirred after, Here he wrote his ‘ Miso- 
gallo,’ a collection of satirical sonnets, letters, and 
epigrams, in which he has embodied all his early pre- 
judices, and his more recent feelings of dislike to the 
French people. It is a work of undiscriminating 
passion. At forty-six years of age he began studying 
Greek, and by his own unassisted application tie was 
enabled in two years to understand and translate the 
Greek writers. In 1799 the French troops entered 
Florence, but remained there only a few months, 
which Alfieri spent at a country seat, to avoid the un- 
pleasant scenes of military violence. He afterwards 
lived quietly at Florence, seeing nobody except the 
Countess and his old friend the Abbate Culuso, till 
1803, when an attack of the gout, to which he was 
subject, added to his constant application and an ex- 
tremely sparing diet, terminated his life on the Sth of 
October, at the age of fifty-five. He expired without 
much pain, his constitution being evidently worn out. 
The Countess of Albany was by his side in his last 
moments. He was buried in the church of Santa 
Croce, the Florence Pantheon, where many years 
before the sight of Michael Angelo’s mausoleum had 
inspired him with a desire for literary fame. The 
Countess of Albany had a fine monument raised to 
him by the celebrated Canova. 

“* Alfieri gave to Italy the first tragedies deserving 
the name. The unities are strictly preserved, the 
characters are few, the action one, no by-play or 
subordinate incidents; and yet, notwithstanding all 


this meagreness, there issomuch power in the senti- | 


ments, so much nervousness in the language, such a 
condensation of single passion, that the performance of 
one of Alfieri’s tragedies keeps the audience as spell- 
bound. Such, at least, is the effect they produce upon 
an Italian audience, 

“* The * Saul’ is the finest of Alfieri’s plays; the 
author has imparted an oriental and biblical colouring 
to the language and the situations of his personages, 
which, together with the fine lyric passages expressive 
of the changes in Saul’s mental alienation, give a 
peculiar, an epic interest to this play. The‘ Filippo’ 
is considered as the next in merit. Most of the others 
are on Greek and Roman subjects. Two are taken 
from the history of Florence,—‘ La Congiura dei 
Pazzi,’ and ‘ Don Garzia,’ the son of Cosmo I., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. A.W. Schlegel, of Bonn, in his 
‘Course of Dramatic Literature,’ has given ecpious 
strictures on Alfieri’s plays, which have been replied 
to by Gherardini, in his notes to the [talian translation 
of the professor's work, in which the reader may find 
allthe arguments for and against the Italian tragedian. 
Alfieri’s classic drama is very different from that of the 
French stage; it is chiefly distinguished by its ex- 
treme simplicity, the absence of all superfluous decla- 
mation and tedious narrative, and the exciting 
abruptnesss of his blank verse. This arrangement of 
words, which has been called harsh, was by him 
purposely studied, to supply the deficiencies of the 
measure. 

“ Of Alferi’s minor works several heve been already 
meationed in the course of this article. He wrote six 
comedies, four of them on political subjects, being 
satires on the various systems of government, ‘ the 
One,’ ‘the Few,’ the ‘Too Many,’ and the fourth is 
‘the Antidote, a mixture of the Three Poisons.” Among 
his prose woiks the Tirannide is a vehement invective 
against tyranny, taken in the old and extreme sense of 
Machiavelli’s Principe. But such a government as 
Machiavelli saw before his eyes in several Italian states 
when he wrote, existed no longer in any part of 
Christian Europe in the days of Alfieri; hence the 
sketch of the former has all the thrilling vividness of a 
portrait from life, whilst that or Alfieri is taken from 
books and his own excited imagination. His transla- 
tion of Sallust is very much esteemed. Allfieri’s ab- 
horrence of the excesses of the French during the first 
revolution, and of their subsequent servility under 
military despotism, has caused some to imagine that he 
had renounced all his liberal ideas before his death. 

But this is a superficial view of things. A man may 
admire liberty, and yet be indignant against those who 
prostitute its name by crimes. Allfieri’s idea of liberty 


was inseparably connected with that of order and secu. 
rity for persons <ud property, and he saw the latter 
violated every day both in France and in Italy. His 
violent temper led him sometimes into paradox and 
seeming contradictions. But he was, upon the whole, 
an independent, candid, honest-bearted writer; and 
his example and his precepts gave a temper to the 
Italian mind which has not been Jost. He formeda 
moral school, not numerous indeed, but including some 
of the brightest names in Italian literature of the present 
age. His name is ever mentioned by the Italians with 
respect. He kept aloof from those attacks and sneers 
against religion and decency, in which weaker minds 
indulged in his time; on these points he gave no scan- 
dal to his Christian brethren, In his private character 
he was a warm and constant friend, and a man of 
honourable sentiments and conduct. Alfieri’s works 
have gone through many editions, both separately and 
together in one collection. Two editions of the latter 
were published,—one at Pisa, in 1808, in 22 vols. 
quario; and another at Padua, 1809-10, in 22 vols, 
octavo. His tragedies, his autobiography, and some of 
his minor compositions, have been published in the 
Milan collection of the Italian classics, under the title 
of « Opere Scelte,’ in four volumes octavo, 1818; and 
this is the most correct edition of that partof his works, 
(See ‘ Vita di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti, scritta da 
esso.’)” 


As we find some difficulty in detaching useful, 
scientific articles, we will still keep to the entertaining. 
But this being the season when people are buying 
Almanacs, the following extract may be found both 
entertaining and useful :— 


«* Almanac.—The derivation of this word has given 
some trouble to grammarians. The most rational 
derivation appears to us to be from the two Arabic 
words al, the article, and mana or manah, to count. 

**An almanac, in the modern sense of the word, is an 
annual publication, giving the civil divisions of the 
year, the moveable and other feasts, and the times of 
the various astronomical phenomena, including in the 
latter term not only those which are remarkable, such 
as the eclipses of the moon or sun, but also those of a 
more ordinary and useful character, such as the places 
of the sun, moon, and planets, the position of the prin- 
cipal fixed stars, the times of high and low water, and 
such information relative to the weather as observation 
has hitherto furnished. The agricultural, political, and 
statistical information which is usually contained in 
popular almanacs, though as valuable a part of the work 
as any, is comparatively of modern date. 


‘*It is impossible that any country in which astronomy 
was at all cultivated could be long without an almanac 
of some species. Accordingly we find the first astro- 
nomers of every age and country employed, either in 
their construction or improvement. The belief in 
astrology, which has prevailed throughout the East 
from time immemorial, rendered almanacs absolutely 
necessary, asthe very foundation of the pretended science 
consisted in an accurate knowledge of the state of the 
heavens. With the almanacs, if indeed they had them 
not before, the above-mentioned absurdities were intro- 
duced into the West, and strange to say, it is only 
within these few years that astrological predictions have 
not been contained in nine almanacs out of ten. It is 
not known what were the first almanacs published in 
Europe. That the Alexandrian Greeks constructed 
them in or after the time of Ptolemy, appears from an 
account of Theon, the celebrated commentator upon 
the Almagest, in a manuscript found by M, Delambre 
at Paris, in which the method of arranging them is 
explained, and the proper materials pointed out. Itis 
impossible to suppose that at any period almanacs were 
uncommon: but in the dearth of books whose names 
have come down to us, the earliest of which Lalande, 
an indefatigable biographer, could obtain any notice, 
are those of Solomon Jarchus, published in and about 
1150, and of the celebrated Purbach, published 1450— 
1461. The almanacs of Regiomontanus, said by 
Bailly, in lis ‘History of Astronomy,’ to have beea 
the first ever published, but which it might be more 
correct to say ever printed, appeared between 1475 and 
1506, since which time we can trace a continued chain 
of such productions, of which our limits will not allow 
us to give even the namesof the authors. They may 
be found in the ‘ Bibliographie Astronomique’ of 
Lalande, and in Hutton’s ‘ Mathematical Dictionary, 
article—Ephemeris. The almanacs of Regiomontanus, 
which simply contained the eclipses and the places of 
the planets, weresold, it is said, for ten crowns of gold. 
An almanac for 1442, in manuscript, we presume, 
is preserved in the Biblothéque du Roi at Paris. The 
almanacs of Engel of Vienna were published from 
1494 to 1500, and those of Bernard de Granolechs of 
Barcelona, from about 1447. There are various manu- 
script almanacs of the fourteenth century in the libraries 
of the British Museum, and of Corpus Chiisti College, 
Cambridge. : ; 

“The first astronomical almanacs published 19 
France were those of Duret de Montbrison, in 1637, 
which series continued till 1700. But there must have 
been previous publications of some similar eet 
for, in 1579, an ordonnance of Henry IIT forbade @ 
makers of almanacs to prophesy, directly or indirectly, 
concerning the affairs either of the state or of indivi- 
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duals. In England, the royal authority was less 
rationally employed. James I granted a monopoly of 
the trade in almanacs to the Universities and the 
Stationers’ Company, and under their patronage astro- 
logy flourished till beyond the middle of the last cen- 
tury, but not altogether unopposed ; the humourous 
attack of Swift, under the name of Bickerstaff, upon 
Partridge’s almanac, is well-known, both from the 
amusement which the public derived from the contro- 
versy, and the perpetuation of the assumed surname in 
the ‘Tatler.’ But though Swift stopped the mouth of 
Partridge, he could not destroy the corporation under 
whose direction the almanac was published. The 
Stationers’ Company (for it is but fair to state the 
Universyies were only passive, having accepted an 
annuity ffom their colleagues, and resigned any active 
exercise of their privilege) found another Partridge, as 
good a prophet as his predecessor, nor have we been 
without one to this day. 

“The Stationers’ Company appears to have acted 
from a simple desire to give people that which would 
sell, whether astrological or not; and not from any 
gpa turn for prophecy, inherent in tne corporation. 

us even in 1624 they issued at the same time the 
usual predictions in one almanac, and undisguised 
contempt of them in another; apparently to suit all 
tastes. The almanac of Allstree, published in the 
above-mentioned year, calls the supposed influence of 
the moon upon different members of the body ‘ hea- 
thenish :’ and dissuades from astrology in the follow- 
ing lines, which make up in sense for their want of 
elegance and rhythm :— 

* Let every philomathy (i.e. mathematician) 
Leave lying Astrology, 
And write true Astronomy. 
And I'll beare you company.’ 

“Tn 1775, a blow was struck which demolished the 
legal monopoly. One Thomas Carnan, a bookseller, 
whose name ceserves honourable remembrance, had 
sone yeas before detected or presumed the illegality of 
the exclusive right, and invaded it accordingly. he 
cause came before the Court of Common Pleas in the 
year above-mentioned, and was théfe decided against 
the Company. Lord Nerth, in 1779, brought a bi'l 
into the House of Commons to renew and legalize the 
privilege, but, after an able argument by Erskine in 
avour of the public, the House rejected the ministerial 
project by a majority of 45. The absurdity and even 
indecency of some of these productions was fully ex- 
posed by Erskine; but the defeated monopolists ma- 
naged to regain the exclusive market, by purchasing the 
works of their competitors. The astrological and other 
predictions still continued ; but it is some extenuation 
that the public, long used to predictions of the deaths 
of princes and falls of rain, refused to receive any 
almanacs which did not contain their favourite absurd- 
ities. It is said (Baily, Further remarks on the de- 
fective state of the Nautical Almanac, &c., p.9) that 
the Stationers’ Company once tried the experiment of 
_—r reconciling Francis Moore and common-sense 

y no greater step than omitting the column of the 
moon’s influence on the parts of the human body, and 
that most of the copies were returned upon their hands. 
For more detail upon the contents of former almanacs, 
see the Companion to the Almanac for 1829, and also 
the London Magazine of December, 1828, and Journal 
of Education, No. V. 

“ The British Almanac was published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1828. Tis 
success induced the Stationers’ Company to believe that 
the public would no longer refuse a good almanac bee 
Cause it only predicted purely astronomical phenomena, 
and they accordingly published the Englishman’s 
Almanac, which is unexceptionable. We may also 
add that the other almanacs are diminishing the quan- 
tity and tone of their objectionable parts, so that be- 
fore long it may be hoped that the latter will disappear 
entirely.” 

— 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Znstruction of the People in a Knowledge of Art as 
applicable to Manufactures. No. I.—On the 14th of 
July a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the best means of extend- 
img a knowledge of the Arts, and of the principles of 
design among the people (especially the manufacturing 
population) of the country ; also to inquire intothe consti- 
tution, management and effects of institutions connected 
with the arts. The Committee began its labours on 
the 27th of July, and closed them on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, having sat sixteen days in the whole, and 
heard the evidence of twenty-nine different witnesses 
on the subject of their inquiry. The investigation has 
been principally confined to the two following 
points :— 

1. The state of Art in this country and in other 
countries, as manifested in their different manufac- 
tures. 2, The best means of extending among the 
— especially the manufacturing classes, a know- 
edge of and a taste for Art. The Committee have 
scarcely touched upon the state of the higher branches 
of Art, and the best mode of advancing them: but 
they recommend the resumption of the investigation 
early in the next Session. 

We shall, in the first place, collect from the Report, 
the opinions which were adduced on the “ State of 


Art in England as manifested in manufactures.” 
Mr J. Jobson Smith, of Sheffield, one of the first 
witnesses examined, is engaged in iron-foundry, as 
applied to ornaments, and the firm to which he belongs 
expends about 1500/. a-year in the production of 
models of this kind (the witness produced a model of a 
stove-front) fur stoves and fendeis alone. Some of 
these models are exceedingly beautiful, and Sir Francis 
Chantrey has pronounced them to be the finest speci- 
meus of, iron manufacture which he had seen in the 
kingdom. As these models are adop:ed, the moment 
they are produced for public sale, by other manufac- 
turers, who are consequently enabled to sell them 
cheaper, from the fact of their having paid nothing for 
the pattern, it is the intention of Mr Smith’s house to 
discontinue the employment of their capital in so 
liberal a manner, for the benefit of others, unless some 
protection is afforded to their designs. One halfof the 
patterns for stove-grates and fenders have, it is stated, 
originated with them. Everything that is worth copy- 
ing is pirated ia three months, and when more than 
usual money and labour have been expended in prepar- 
ing a design, it is copied in a fortnight, and even in 
a week. It is astonishing that under such circum- 
stances the arts, as applied to manufactures, should 
have made any progress at all. If three years’ pro- 
tection were afforded to patterns, artists of a higher 
character would be employed; and Mr Smith says 
that he should not hesitate in expending 200J. or 3001. 
in the production of a model for a grate, if he had the 
certainty of being fairly remunerated for his enterprise. 
There is every certainty of the public patronage being 
obtained for those articles which display the greatest 
taste and elegance; and not only in the particular 
branch of manufacture with which Mr Smith is con- 
nected, but with silver aud plated goods. pati 

As to the class of persons engaged in furnishing 
patterns for the manufacturers of Sheffield, it is stated 
that they have not been specially educated for that 
employment. ‘* They have had no education at all; 
they are a few men of natural talent, who have been 
accidentally directed to drawing very early, and have 
followed it upin this way.” ‘The individual who had 
designed the pattern of a stove-grate which was handed 
in to the Committee, had been taken into partnership 
in the house to which Mr Smith belongs. But so 
little do the manufacturers generally attend to origi- 
nality of design (finding it much cheaper to depend 
upon piracy), that persons who devote themselves to 
the study of art as applied to manufactures are not 
at Sheffield very well remunerated, nor have their 
numbers increased with the growing consequence of 
the town, If protection were afforded to original de- 
signs, every manufacturer would be compelled to 
employ an artist, At present a clever artist can earn 
Trom three to four pounds a week by devoting his time 
to the production of models; but not more than four 
are solely employed at Sheffield in this way. 

James Morrison, Esq. M.P., of the well known 
firm of Morrison and Co., a member of the Committee, 
was next examined. He stated that while our woven 
manufactures were superior to those of foreign countries 
in respect of the general texture, we were greatly in- 
ferior to foreigners in point of design, especially in the 
silk manufacture, which is essentially a fancy trade. 
In France, the man who is lucky in a pattern 1s the 
fortunate manufacturer for the year. In England 
there is no want of encouragement of articles of taste, 
and yet dealers are obliged to resort to the continent 
for the purpose of procuring the means of gratifying it, 
being unable to doso at home. Mr Morrison, how- 
ever, states that the manufactures of this country have 
been much improved by the opportunity of purchasing 
foreign artin the shape of mauufactured goods. This 
gentleman had been so much struck with the necessity of 
improving the designs of our manufacturers, especially 
siuce the introduction of foreign articles that, know- 
ing our inferiority, he had offered to assist in the 
establishment in London of a School of Art connected 
with manufactures. Mr Morrison observed, that 
whilst in small states, where there are scarcely any 
manufactures, one hears of schools of design; yet in 
this country, where they would be of the utmost 
importance, we have nothing of the kind. There is 
a growing taste, notwithstanding, for those articles in 
which the arts of design are best exhibited, insomuch 
that some branches of our manufactures really languish 
from the poverty of taste evinced in getting them up. 
All the manufacturers allow that if they produce very 
superior articles, however expensive they may be, 
there are persons ready to purchase them. There is 
no want of able artists among us, but their abilities are 
not directed into the necessary channel, and their 
pupils are educated as painters and sculptors rather 
than as artists for manufactures ; one of the reasons of 
this being the check to originality which is occa- 
sioned by piracy, as every good pattern is immediately 
copied. ; ; 

Mr Samuel Smith, of the firm of Harding, Smith, 
and Co., of Palimall, says that the silk-manufacturers 
of Lyons visit this country twice a-year with new pat- 
terns, some of them drawn upon paper, but the majority 
already wove, for the purpose of better enabling pur- 
chasers to appreciate the design. Perhaps about two 
hundred different designs will be offered each season, 
but it depends upon the orders which are given how 
many are ultimately proceeded with. In the mean- 





time, the English silk-manufacturer has scarcely any 
patterns to offer. Mr Smith says-—‘* They more com- 
monly ask us for designs or patterns, or if we know 
what the Fiench are likely to produce.’”” Of plain 
silks the average of the sales of Mr Smith’s house is 
two-thirds English and one-third French; but of 
figured and fancy silks more than one-half are French, 
Consisting of articles of the most costly description and 
the richest design, and the other half of English, being 
a commoner article both in fabric and pattern. As to 
fancy-ribands, three-fourths of what are sold by Messrs 
Smith are French. French shawls are also sold to a 
great extent, being preferred to the Scotch shawls. The 
French have launched out into a variety of designs, 
extending all over the shawl, whereas the Scotch 
shawls were generally made with a border sewn on, 
and consisted year after year of the same or nearly the 
same pattern. The fine shaw! trade of this country is 
depressed, owing to the French shawls being much 
superior in poiut of design, on which account alone 
they obtain a preference ; for, as Mr Smith states, ‘* In 
placing articles before persons, which I do promiscu- 
ously, that is chosen which is most liked, without the 
question being put whether it is French or English.’’ 
Whatever the prejudice might have been a few years 
ago in favour of French goods, there is nothing of the 
kind now. The manner ia which colours are combined 
in articles of French manufacture is so superior, that 
this circumstance alone obtains a preference for them. 
** They produce new shawls of colours that would not 
be thought of in England.” In France there is a class 
of chemical professors who are habitually consulted by 
manufacturers as to the mans of improving colours, and 
the application and advantage of chemical arts to 
manufactures. Mr Smith stated, that in this country 
new patterns are so frequently pirated by other manu- 
facturers, and produced in articles of a comuoner 
description, that but little inducement is held out tothe 
application of art to silk manufactures. “ There are 
many articles which we are importing from France,” 
he said, “‘ which, undoubtedly, if we were in possession 
of designs, might be equally well manufactured here,” 
and they could be sold quite as cheap. 

Mr James, the partner in a wholesale London house 
which has extensive dealings with silk-manufacturers, 
said that ever since the introduction of French goods, 
a considerable improvement had taken place in the pat- 
terns of silk goods, particularly in the colours. 
The difficulty of selling a bad shade of colour, 
whenever it does occur, is increased consider- 
ably, on account of the general appreciation of good 
colours. The improvement has been occasioned by our 
copying the colours from the French, and in figured 
patterns we borrow largely from them. If effectual 
means were taken for connecting the arts with the ma- 
nufactures of the country, it is Mr James's opinion that 
‘* we should decidedly beat the French in figured as in 
plain goods.” 

Mr T. F. Gibson, a manufacturer of Spitalfields, said 
that the patterns employed in his department of the 
trade, were almost entirely copies or variations of 
French designs. There is but a very small degree of 
talent employed in the production of patterns; the 
patterns called British-patterns, are copies, or little 
more, from French designs. There are a few persons 
in Spitalfields who devote themselves to drawing pat- 
terns, or copying French designs, but they have not 
been educated as artists, nor do they possess a culti- 
vated taste. The French patterns are generally given 
to these persons by the manufacturers, and they either 
copy precisely, or make variations as the manufacturers’ 
or their own taste may suggest. They obtain by this 
profession incomes varying from 100/. to 200/. a-year. 
It is Mr Gibson’s opinion, that if there was, on the one 
hand, any legislative protection for patterns, and on the 
other, a sufficient number of drawers of patterns who 
were skilful artists, that, judging from tiie increased 
consumption, and appreciation by the public of beauti- 
ful works of art, as applied to silk manufactures, the 
mas‘er manufacturers would be enabled to give larger 
prices for patterns, and to have specimens of greater 
beauty, and, consequently, to encourage a better 
description of pattern-drawers than we have at present ; 
but there is, he thinks, a second difficulty, which is the 
want of national taste among our artists in this depart- 
ment of art, which compels us to make copies from 
French patterns, in order to supply the demand. 

Mr George Eld, the mayor of Coventry, formerly 
made an inquiry with a view to ascertain the number 
of persons engaged in the riband trade, who had any 
knowledge of the art of design; and out of 7,000 such 
persons, in Foleshill, he could not find more than six 
who were capabie of copying a pattern, and not one 
capable of making an original design. The inhabitants 
of Foleshill presented a petition to Parliament, in 
which they prayed for assistance towards establishing a 
school of desiga connected with the riband manufacture. 
The decided superiority of the French, in the taste of 
their patterns, had forced upon them the conviction 
that they must adopt the same means of cultivating a 
better taste. 

Mr Butt, who superintends the bronze and porcelain 
department in the establishment of Messrs Howell and 
James, of London, states that as respects the taste and 
design manifested in the articles with which he is 
most conversant, the English have, on some points, a 
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superiority over their neighbours, viz. in china, of that 
description which is of the same nature as the old 
Dresden china, ornamented with raised flowers, and 
which is sought after even in Paris in preference to 
their own productions; but, with this exception, their 
designs are superior to ours; and we also excel them 
in silver, gold, and jewellery work, chiefly because 
their costliness enables the English manufacturer to 
give high prices to artists to model the patterns. But 
the greater cheapness of art in France renders articles 
of a less costly description far superior in point 
of design to those of a similar quality among us. 
A French workman is enabled frequently to make his 
own designs and models, and if not sufficiently in- 
structed to dothat, he is at all events enabled to finish 
works from the models of others with superior accu- 
racy ; but the English workman can rarely do this. 

Mr C. H. Smith, a sculptor of architectural orna- 
ments, thinks that in his profess’on ornaments are as 
well designed in England as in any country, but the 
French workmen, taken collectively, are better edu- 
cated in art than the English workmen; consequently 
the French artist has a greater facility of getting his 
designs well executed than the English artist. In 
Mr Smith’s opinion not only the artizan needs educat- 
ing in a love of art, butthe public a!so. ‘The public, 
as a body, do not sufficiently discriminate between pure 
classical elegance and meretricious finery, and the 
dealer’s study is not so much to improve the taste of 
on age as to discover what goods will sell most 
readily. 

Mr Fozgo, the historical painter, stated that owing 
to the want of protection for designs, it often happened 
that where 50/. would be expended on a design, not 
more than 5/. is now ventured by the silversmith. Mr 
Foggo himself recently received eight guineas for a 
design, when the amount to be expended on a piece of 
plate was 800/. In other cases where the fiaished work 
would amount to 200 er 300 guineas. Jess than 
5l. has been spent upon the design. The French, 
he says, are superior to us in accuracy of execution, 
but not equal in fancy and imagination. Perspective 
is often little understood in other countries, but it is 
particularly neglected in England. Some of our ma- 
nufactures far excel others in the merits of the designs, 
and this is usually in proportion to the difficulty of 
copying them, as the wantof a sufficient copyright is 
thereby less felt. This is more particularly the case in 
the japan manufacture, where the designs are more 
exquisite than anything produced abroad, though often 
exceedingly defective in perspective. 

M. Claude Guillotte, who was the first to introduce 
the Jacquard loom into this country, pointed out the 
inferiority of Eoglish workmen in a knowledge of art, 
owing to their not having received proper instruction. 
The artists in France who are connected with the silk 
trade, usually receive six months’ instruction in the 
theory of the manufacture before they are called into 
the field of practice: or, during their instruction, pass 
two hours a day in acquiring a thorough understands 
ing of the application of the design to the machine, 
and the fabric to be wrought. 

Mr Martin, the eminent painter, whose talents were 
formerly employed in painting on china, said, in 
allusion to this branch of manufacture, that it had fallen 
so low that nothing was done worthy of being called 
invention. The French were beating us hollow. Yet, 
as he observed, “‘every day we see china; at ali our 
meals the elegant and beautiful china is always before 
us; we are delighted with a piece of beautiful work- 
manship, and it might be rendered very cheap if there 
were a great number of clever draughtsmen as china- 
painters, but you could not find them.” If beauty of 
design and workmanship were applied to the article, it 
would increase the export, and be the means also of 
conferring a permanent intellectual interest, and of 
developing the public taste. 

Mr James Crabb, an individual engaged in the de- 
signing and execution of fancy works for the decoration 
of rooms, showed, that in designs for papers the French 
designer is superior to the English one, and that the 
inferior French workmen employed upon them are 
better artists than the English ones. In the English 
patterns the leaves of a plant are often different from 
the Hower to which it belongs: and this is an inaccu- 
racy which is never found in the French papers, the 
leaves of each respective plant being given with the finest 
possible effect. The effect, contrast, and combination of 
the colours, as well as form, are superior in the French 
specimens; and this facility of adopting the forms and 
colours most gratifying to the eye, must be the result 
of continued an/ early acquaintance with flowers and 
plants. In the designs for a French landscape paper, 
the perspective is usually beautifully attended to in 
the painting; and unless the journeyman had the sub- 
ject familiar in his mind, he could not execute the work 
with the freedom with which it is evidently done. 
There is no superior or foreman in a manufactory, who 
could possibly attend to all those little things which, 
nevertheless, give the work the superiority it possesses ; 
they must be done by the intelligent journeyman, as- 
sisted only by the artist’s general superintendence. In 
England a youth apprenticed to a decorative paper 
manufacturer, if he has ability or inclination to pursue 
the study of drawing during his leisure hours, may do 
so; but he seldom receives encouragement and assist- 
ance to apply himself at any other time. It is not 





possible, under such circumstances, that the English 
workmen should be able to compete with the working 
artists of France. They have scarcely any opportuni- 
ties in early life to make themselves generally ac- 
quainted with the various proportions of the human 
form, with animals, architecture, and especially botany, 
and the principle of combining colours so as to form 
pleasing effects. 

James Skene, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Encouragement of Manufactures in Scot- 
land, was next examined, He stated it was the general 
opinion that the decline in the Scotch shawl trade was 
owing to the introduction of French shawls, which 
shawls were preferred solely on account of the superi- 
ority of their design ; and that this superiority was oc- 
casioned by instruction afforded to artizans at a school 
in Paris, where about seventy pupils were taught ex- 
pressly in that particular branch of shawl patterns. 
The French pattern-drawers have always the flowers 
before them; whereas in this country, when patterns 
are made, which is not very often, they take any book 
of travels containing flowers, which may or may not be 
correct. We are happy to learn that a clever artist has 
been sent to Paris, for the purpose of gaining informa- 
tion which will enable the Board of Trustees to intro- 
duce the subject to the notice of the Academy at Edin- 
burgh, and to establish a class, not for teaching shawl 
patterns alone, but patterns in general connected with 
manufactures, 

Mr Papworth, an architect, stated that manufacturers 
lamented exceedingly the want of adequate assistance 
for their purposes, in design, in judgment, accuracy of 
drawing, and in a knowledge and arrangement of 
colours ; and they would readily pay even for the best 
assistance, if the use of that which they paid for were 
protected in any way ; but it has often happened. when 
a manufacturer paid for a good design, and (as for 
metal work) had the pattern carved at a considerable 
expense, intending to have it executed in silver or some 
other valuable metal, that, from the dishonesty of 
his workmen, another person has forestalled him, 
by bringing out the same thing in lead or 
cast-iron. Piracy, he added, was so common in 
works of art, even of architectural ornament, that 
artists would not execute a fine design on their own 
account, well knowing that as soon as they sold 
one plaster cast of it, they bad no further hope of 
benefit ; and hence the absence of originality in vases, 
tablets, foliages, &c. In this country, if an architect 
wanted a modern vase, a modern tablet, or a modern 
frieze, he might seek for it in vain, There are a number 
of clever artists—sculptors, for instance—who would 
occasionally model articles of the above kind, as the 
work would sell to such an extent as would produce a 
sufficient remuneration ; but, owing to the want of pro- 
tection, if they were to let one cast pass out of their 
hands, it would be sold about the streets in a week or 
fortnight for 2s. or 3s. Hence invention is almost 
entirely prevented. 

Messrs P. and R. Barnes, of Norwich, the former 
gentleman a member of the Academy of Aits at Bruges, 
stated that there were six or seven hundred students at 
the Academy of Bruges, the greater portion of them 
belonging to the poorer classes of society; and the 
population of the town is not more than 20,000. 
Nothing is paid for instruction, and the only fee required 
is a small one of a frank to the servants. At this in- 
stitution the pupils attend every evening in the week, 
except Sunday ; prizes are annually awarded to the 
most proficient student in each branch of art, and a 
general procession through the town takes place in order 
to attach more importance to the occasion. At Norwich, 
the seat of an important manufacture, there is a popula- 
tion of about 70,000, and there are about six pupils 
attending a public drawing academy, and any others 
are taught in an imperfect manner by private masters. 

Mr Cockerell, the architect to the Bank of England, 
was examined ; and gave it as his opinion that the want 
of artists proceeds rather from the absence of taste and 
encouragement in employers, who have not had the 
opportunity of forming a good taste. ‘I have visited,” 
says Mr Cockerell, * the manufactories of this country, 
and I have exceedingly lamented the want of instruc- 
tion which I found in them; but I have much more 
deplored the ind:fference shown by Government ona 
subject which materially concerns the honour and cha- 
racter of England as respects art, and which is of pa- 
ramount commercial and national importance in a 
manufacturing country, when the cultivation of taste 
only is wanting to give us the superiority over the 
world.” In the whole range of our manufactures he 
frequently found that, from the ignorance of the true 
principles of design, there was a constant waste of 
capital in the capricious and random endeavour to 
catch the public taste. The manufacturers themselves 
are often not sufficiently impressed with the necessity 
of a higher cv'ture of design; ** they generally,” Mr 
Cockerell says, *‘ dabble themselves, and put things 
together from books; they purchase books of design 
with avidity, and sometimes buy up the stock of a book- 
seller to secure the exclusive advantage of a rare pub- 
lication of patterns.’’ Some years ago the Duke of 
Northumberland laid out a large sum in his house at 
Charing-Cross on manufactures wholly English, and 
of unusual magnificence. Mr Cockerell superintended 
their execution in various manufactories, and found the 
workmen always at a loss for designs and models, and 








confessing, accordiny to their own words, the defi- 
ciency of the master-hand. 

Mr Felix Begaerts, Professor of History at Antwerp, 
stated to the Committee that there were between six 
and seven thousand of the children of the poor educated 
in the Sunday Schools of Antwerp, to whom instruction 
is given not only in reading and writing, but also in 
design, Since the institution of these Sunday Schools 
the intelligence of the people had been greatly deve- 
loped in reference to the arts. Those children who 
evinced a natural taste for design, are encouraged to 
cultivate it; and not only do they find encouragement 
in the workshops of the manufacturer, but, (if they 
have a taste for superior art) in the studio of the artist. 
A great many painters at Aotwerp have risen from the 
lowest classes of society. 

Mr Robertson, the conductor of the ‘Mechanics’ 
Magazine,’ does net admit in so general a manner the 
inferior acquirements of English artizans : —** I should 
say there is a considerable want of a knowledge of 
drawing, but [ would qualify the observation in this 
way: Itis not so much an igaorance of the uses of 
drawing, its intent and meaning, as a want of personal 
skill in the use and practice of it. Most of our arti- 
zans work from drawings and patterns. They can read 
drawings, if I may so speak, and understand them 
thoroughly, though they cannot themselves draw ; just 
as many a man can read and understand our best 
authors, who, if he were himself to take pen in hand, 
could not write a single sentence grammatically. The 
majority of artizans have no occasion to practice the art 
of drawing. Every man of the working classes looks 
out for and studies that branch of art only by which he 
expects to get a living: he confines himself to that 
alone. Take, for instance, any large manufactory: it 
does not require probably above four or five good 
draughtsmen to keep two or three hundred men con- 
stantly at work. Of course it would be labour thrown 
away for the greet body of those men to acquire any 
greater knowledge of drawing than is requisite to en- 
able them to comprehend the designs entrusted to them 
for execution.”” Mr Robertson states his belief, that 
in every trade there is a natural demand for designers, 
which produces as many designers as are wanted, and 
that these designers are generally sufficiently instructed, 
and are certainly not behiod the French, except in a 
very few branches of art. ‘This opinion, Mr Robert- 
son states, is grounded on the proved ability of the 
English artizan to do anything you can put him to as 
well, if not better, than any other artizan in the world, 
provided only you can pay him what he calls living 
wages for his labour; and on the fact that many of 
those fine designs for which the French have the 
credit are, in reality, the productions of our 
own mechanics. Mr Robertson submitted the follow- 
ing point for consideration: —From the great command 
of capital possessed by the English manufacturer, tha 
immense capabilities of his machinery, and tae unri- 
valled ski!l and industry of his workmen, he is enabled 
to turn out a greater quantity of goods in a given time 
than the manufacturer of any other country whatever ; 
while our wide-spread commercial relations present him 
with facilities of disposal such as no other manufacturer 
enjoys. He lays out himself accordingly to supply 
those manufactures that are most in demand all the 
world over; and those that are the most in demand 
among mankind at large will, in the nature of things, 
always be of the least tasteful description ; that is to 
say, till the bulk of mankind are much more cultivated 
than they now are, or are likely soon to be. The public 
eye requires to be educated in matters of taste; but as 
regards the mechanical classes, they are rather before 
than behind the public taste. Until the public eye be 
improved, the grotesque, the gorgeous, and the glariog, 
in which rude and vulgar natures delight, will be 
preferred. The demand for French goods he at- 
tributed partly to a taste, a vulgar taste it may 
be called, for what is far-fetched and high-priced, 
partly to the actual superiority of the French patterns, 
many of them derived, as before stated, from an English 
source, and partly to fashion, for which you can often 
assign no reason whatever. Mr Robertson added :— 
‘**1 do not know anything that our artizans are not capa- 
ble of producing, taking this into consideration, that 
the price of food is such in this country that it will not 
allow them to devote to many descriptions of work, the 
same length of time which foreign artizans, with their 
cheaper means of subsistence, can afford to expend 
upon them ;” and also:——‘‘I have admitted that the 
French do probably excel us in fancy goods, but I claim 
for our English workmen the merit of producing}many 
of those patterns for which the French get credit; and 
I claim for them also the ability todo anything which 
any other artizans can do, if you will-but make it worth 
their while.” 


[The above is a fair sample of the opinions which 
were offered to the Committee, but the subject is one 
of such great importance that we shall return to it at 
an early opportunity.] 
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